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Pope Pius XI and Lourdes 


Letter addressed to Bishop Gerlier, of Tarbes and Lourdes, on the oc- 
casion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Apparitions of Our 
Lady, giving sanction for the extraordinary devotions to be 
held on April 26, 27, 28. Text reprinted from the 
Standard (Dublin). 


To Our VENERABLE BROTHER, PETER GERLIER, 
BisHOP OF TARBES AND LOURDES 


PIUS PP. XI 


HEALTH AND APosTOLIC BENEDICTION 


OU have given a ready and willing reception to the pro- 

posal received from our beloved sons, His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Bourne—whose recent death we deplore— 
and His Eminence, John Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris. They suggested that, in the coming month of April, a 
triduum of public supplications should be held at Lourdes at 
the miraculous grotto of the Immaculate Virgin—that is, 
that, during the three days and nights that will mark the 
conclusion of the Jubilee proclaimed to commemorate the 
redemption of mankind and extended to the whole Catholic 
world—Eucharistic Sacrifices should be offered there all the 
time and without interruption: To that proposal We can- 
not refrain from giving our most cordial approbation. 

For in what more fitting and more worthy manner could 
these solemn centenary celebrations be terminated and 
crowned? The blessings that flow from the most sacred 
work of Our Redeemer are great and manifold; but the 
Divine Eucharist, which may be described as the marvelous 
center and most inspiring motive of Christian life, and the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, which has been perpetuated through it 
in a bloodless manner, are gifts so precious that they not 
merely surpass everything that could be devised by human 
thought, but seem to have called for all the power, and to 
have exhausted the mercy, of God Himself. 

To the august Sacrament of the Altar, therefore, after 
the lapse of nineteen centuries since the great blessing was 
given us, let all Christians turn their minds and direct their 
devotion. In the streams of grace that flow from it let them 
cleanse their stains, expiate their offenses, and entrust and 
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confide the trials and sorrows, by which they are sorely 
pressed, to Him who alone can soften, lighten, and raise 
them to the plane of the Divine. If they find it possible— 
and We cherish a strong hope that very many of them will— 
let them come to Lourdes from every quarter of the globe 
and from every nation on earth, and there laying aside na- 
tional distinctions, join through faith and charity in fraternal 
association and pour forth their earnest, ardent prayers and 
supplications “to the Father of mercies and the God of all 
consolation.” 

Thev will invoke the most powerful patronage of the 
Virgin Mother of God who, from the first moment of her 
existence, was immune from the stain of our race. Truly, 
we think, the design of God on High may be seen in the fact 
that, during the sacred period when the Jubilee of man’s re- 
demption is being celebrated, we have commemorated also 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the supernatural apparitions 
of the benign Mother of the Divine Redeemer that occurred 
at the grotto at Massabielle. 

Now, if ever, we need the Divine help that is to be ob- 
tained by prayer, it is needed by peoples, nations, and by the 
world-wide fellowship of men and States. The evils that 
hang over us at the present moment are so weighty and grave 
that they seem to suggest practically no relief; those we 
dread for the future keep the minds of all in suspense and 
anxiety. And the most deplorable fact is that in many places 
pagan practices are being established again, and that pagan 
doctrine, in direct contradiction of the divine teaching We 
have received from Jesus Christ, is held in the highest honor. 

But when the stubborn pride of man sins, there chiefly 
must it pay the penalty. With a father’s grief We are aware 
that—when God has been removed, His law slighted, and His 
help neglected—none of the remedies required to meet such 
an accumulation of evils can be applied. If men who devote 
themselves to the establishment of peace and prosperity are 
guided and actuated solely by human zeal and prudence, 
they most decidedly are following a fleeting phantom and 
are leaning on a crumbling support. Let all of us, therefore, 
. who glory in the Christian name and are nourished by Divine 
faith, beg for salvation for the suffering human race from the 
only source from which it can come—that is, from God 
Himself. 
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The blessings that are to be asked and prayed for 
through the great extraordinary Jubilee extended to the 
Catholic world We have set forth in detail (Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, Quod nuper, 6th January, 1933—Quod superiore 
anno, 2nd April, 1934). Let them be implored in earnest 
prayers through the coming supplications at Lourdes and 
through the many Masses to be celebrated, and let the 
main petition be that, with the quenching of insidious 
rivalries, the happy removal of the basis of dissensions, and 
the establishment of general tranquillity, true Christian 
peace may bring its happy message to individual souls, and 
to peoples and nations—the peace, We mean, that Christ 
brought at His birth when the angels sang in chorus, that 
He imparted to the disciples when He rose from the dead, 
and that, before ascending to the Father, He left as a sa- 
cred pledge to all mankind. And—We earnestly pray— 
may the Immaculate Virgin Mary, who, through the gift 
of God, has accomplished, and is still accomplishing, such 
marvels at the grotto of Massabielle, be willing to listen 
with favor to the voice of her suppliants; may she finally 
secure from her. appeased Son happier times for struggling 
humanity, so that on blinded minds—especially on the 
minds of those who openly and arrogantly flout their re- 
bellion against God—the light of truth and virtue may 
shine; that the strayed and the wandering may be brought 
back to the straight path; that due liberty may be every- 
where allowed to the Church, and that concord and true 
prosperty may be granted to all peoples. 

Our hopes of that happy consummation are supported 
and increased by the determination of those who are labor- 
ing to carry out Our project and, with combined energy and 
purpose, to bring it to a successful issue. Apart from their 
promise to make the most careful arrangements for the at- 
tendance at Lourdes, from as many nations as possible, of 
very great numbers of the Faithful intent on taking part in 
the ceremonies indicated, they have another very laudable 
purpose in view—namely, to exhort all Christians, each in 
his own diocese and under the direction of the Bishops, to 
participate in the solemn triduum at Lourdes through 
Masses and special prayers offered everywhere for the ob- 
jects contemplated. 

As a consequence the whole Catholic world, from the 
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rising of the sun to its setting, will during those days, with 
one voice and with one spirit, raise its suppliant hands to 
God and to His Most Holy Mother, pleading for mercy, 
peace and salvation... 

A magnificent scene undoubtedly, from which We may 
draw happier omens for the future. A magnificent scene, 
worthy of heaven, Venerable Brother, which, with Our mind 
filled with supernatural consolation, We foresee in mental 
perspective, and which recalls the statement of the prophet 
Malachy who, seeing by Divine aid the secrets of the future, 
brings in God Himself as speaker: 

“From the rising of the sun to the going down thereof 
my name is great among the Gentiles; and in every place 
there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean 
oblation.” 

In the alternate change of day and night that result is 
accomplished daily throughout the world. But during those 
days, we are confident, it will occur with a more fervent 
outburst of charity. The world then, divided by its pursuit 
of earthly things and tossed about by so many dissensions, 
will see the whole family of the Faithful, united by one mind, 
one faith and one prayer, petitioning for pardon for the fall- 
en, peace for the troubled, consolation for the afflicted, bread 
for the starving, finally the light of truth and the haven of 
salvation for all who have gone astray. 

Relying on that joyful hope, We foresee fruitful results 
from your labors—and We pray for them. And Our special 
prayer is that the devotion of the Faithful to the august Sacri- 
fice of the Altar may be fostered more and more, and quick- 
ened to salutary purpose by the celebrations that are coming. 

In the meantime; as a proof of Our paternal good wishes, 
and as a means of heavenly grace, We send the Apostolic 
Blessing. We impart it lovingly in the Lord to you, Vener- 
able Brother, to all who will zealously devote themselves to 
carrying out this undertaking—and, first of all, to Our be- 
loved son, His Eminence John Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop 
of Paris—and finally to those who piously take part in these 
solemn supplications. 

Given at St. Peter’s Rome, on the 10th day of January, 
1935, in the thirteenth year of Our Pontificate. 


*FPIUS PP. XI. 











Cause and Cure of Prejudice 
RicHT Rev. JoHN L. Betrorp, D.D. 


Radio address delivered under the auspices of the Conference 
of Jews and Christians, February 24, 1935. 


E all know what prejudice is. We see it and feel it. 

But we find it hard to define it. Most of us have it. 

In fact some of us are steeped in it. It would be hard to find 
anyone who has it not in some form or degree. 

The word itself tells us that it is a judgment pronounced 
before receiving evidence. It is therefore and manifestly 
unjust. It is, moreover, unworthy of an intelligent being. 
Anyone who has any sense should see that it is stupid to 
approach a person or a question with a mind already made 
up and to like or dislike blindly or because someone else has 
advised, persuaded or otherwise induced him to do so. 

Prejudice is racial, religious, social, political and eco- 
nomic. It is as old as our race. It is one of the effects of 
the sin that warped and spoiled human nature. Like sin, 
sorrow, pain and death, it had no place in the plan of crea- 
tion. It is man-made. 

The root of prejudice is pride. There is a legitimate 
pride which one may and should have in his appearance, 
his ability and his work. It is lawful and laudable to be 
proud of our country, our family, our record. But pride 
becomes a vice when it blindly and unreasonably exag- 
gerates one’s own excellence, importance or achievement. 
It is doubly vicious when it leads anyone unreasonably to 
despise, dislike or discriminate against his neighbor. These 
unreasonable discriminations are persecutions. They de- 
prive or attempt to deprive another of some right which he 
has from his Creator, his nature, or his position. 

Prejudice makes one constitute himself a judge, assume 
an air of superiority, and claim the right to regulate the 
thought, the morals or the conduct of his neighbors. It 
leads him to think that the accident of birth, education, resi- 
dence or wealth has raised him above other men and given 
him the right to oppress or exploit them. 

The prejudiced man proclaims his belief that he is not 
like the rest of men, that he is free from the defects which 
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he thinks he sees in them and that he has a right to condemn 
and regulate them and their customs, habits and methods. . 

Prejudice is a disease. The question is, is it curable. 
It is. But the cure will take generations, if not ages. That 
cure can come from only one remedy—Religion. Yet, re- 
ligious prejudice is the most prevalent and the most virulent. 
Its prevalence and virulence come from false notions and 
malpractice. 

When men are convinced that religion is not a creed or 
a philosophy, but a life they will cast out this hateful and 
hate-producing distemper which has done so much to make 
this world a vale of tears. 

Education will not cure prejudice because education (as 
the world understands it) is purely intellectual. Prejudice 
is moral. It is an attitude of the will and the feelings. 

Experience will not cure it, because experience is exter- 
nal, personal and partial. Legislation—that cure-all of 
Americans—will not cure it, because legislation cannot 
reach the will of man; it can compel physical conformity, 
but it cannot produce brotherly love. 

Now what is religion—that thing which we all think we 
possess when we really have only a speaking acquaintance 
with it. It is a life, as I said a moment ago. Yes, it is a 
living thing. It is not of this world. It is a supernatural 
entity—which, being grafted upon human nature, introduces 
into that nature a Divine element and enables mere man 
to think, love and act Divinely. 

Religion is not a tradition handed down from parent 
to child nor a conviction acquired from personal study or 
experience. It is a gift bestowed by the Lord upon all who 
honestly seek it and make a reasonable effort to deserve it— 
as far as man can deserve a gift of infinite value. 

This Divine element enters into the sources of human 
life and not only enables, but urges man to make the will of 
the Creator his will. It leads him to the truth. It teaches 
that every man has been sent into this world to serve God; 
that the whole meaning of life is service; that the world is 

-merely a workshop and that in that shop it is man’s duty 
to do the task that the Lord has assigned to him. In that 
shop, each one must run some particular machine. He may 
not choose his machine. He must take the one to which he 
is assigned and with it do his best to produce the results the 
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Master seeks. The Master knows each one’s ability, ca- 
pacity and efficiency. He has created. He has endowed. 
He owns. He has a right to regulate. 

In that shop there are other workers. Some are assigned 
to superior and others to inferior tasks. That is not the 
affair of the worker. He should go whither he is sent and 
do what he is told. 

With these workers each one should codperate. This re- 
quires understanding, consideration and appreciation. 

Some workers are noisy, careless or dirty. They are 
irregular. They come late and go early. They shirk. They 
have little or no interest in their work. They interfere. 
They scheme and cheat. Perhaps they spoil the work of 
others, wreck their machines and do them bodily harm. 

But what others do should not concern the worker who 
knows his place in the scheme of the Creator. No matter 
what they do, he should do his task in patience, forebear- 
ance, and generosity. He will help those who are physically, 
mentally or morally weak—even when they try to hurt him. 
He will bear wrongs patiently, forgive injuries and do good 
to them that hate him, calumniate him and persecute him. 
He knows that the Master knows it all. If that Master 
permits persecution, he will accept it. “The disciple is not 
above the Master.” 

When we think of the attitude of men towards God— 
of their unbelief, their indifference, their ingratitude, their 
insolence, their vices and iniquities, and then consider the 
Divine patience, mercy, forbearance and generosity, we can 
readily understand how inexcusable is our own narrowness, 
vindictiveness and selfishness. 

The prejudices of men are directed against God Himself. 
They approach Him convinced that He is a tyrant; that His 
claims are unjust, that His demands are unreasonable. They 
take life and opportunity as if they had a right to. them. 
They do not regard them as gifts. They recognize no obli- 
gation to employ them for any purpose other than gain or 
pleasure. They regard their neighbors as their servants or 
their prey. When they succeed, they take all the credit. 
When they fail they charge God or their neighbor with 
neglect, interference or injustice. 

Reason itself tells us this is all wrong. If we hitiewe 
in God and creation—and the existence of a Divine plan, we 
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must marvel at the Divine patience and forbearance. If 
we receive from men the treatment we give to our Father 
in heaven, we would complain bitterly and retaliate forcibly. 
No wonder the Psalmist says: “Were it not for the mercy 
of God, we would be destroyed.” 

But religion must be sincere and practical. Lip service 
is not religion. Membership in churches is not religion. Re- 


ligion is 


feelings and do, not what we feel like doing, but what God 
directs us to do. 


The 


agnostics. They are those of the household—the traitors 
within the gates whose scandalous lives make their religious 
professions odious. 

Religion is not so prevalent or influential as its friends 
assert. Speaking of my own—while we are said to number 
in this country 20,000,000, there are so many who do not 


practice 


one third. So is it with the other Churches. 
Strange as it may seem, it is usually the religious shirk- 


ers who 


and persecute neighbors who in the sight of God are much 


more vir 
The 


will that sin warps cannot judge justly. The most con- 
temptible thing that walks the earth is the religious hypo- 
crite. While he thinks he hates his neighbor for God’s sake, 
he really hates him because that neighbor is or has some- 
thing that he envies or covets. 


The 


the charity which is the very life of God and the rule of 
human action. 





the Divine element that enables us to control our 


worst enemies of religion are not atheists and 


that we must discount that number by, perhaps, 
allow prejudices and jealousies to make them hate 


tuous than they are. 
mind that sin darkens cannot see clearly and the 


golden rule is a Divine rule. It is a summary of 
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Communism in Mexico 
What It Is and What Is Behind It 
Marie R. Mappen, Px.D. 


Address delivered at the College of New Rochelle at a Symposium 
on Communism held under the auspices of the New 
Rochelle Alumnae Association, February 9, 1935. 


Part II. WHat HAPPENED IN MExIco 


N the first part of this paper (CatHotic Mrnp, April 8, 

1935) we studied the general outlines of the Communist 
plan, the great objectives of which are to detach man from 
God and make him self-sufficient. interested exclusively in 
material satisfactions. We saw there how the working out 
of this plan varies with the particular society and. the ac- 
tual conditions. Applied to Hispanic America, the program 
was particularly successful in Mexico due to accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

We must keep in mind these facts: 

1. In Mexico the Spaniards established firmly a Cath- 
olic social order, with all the institutions ,developed and 
functioning according to the circumstances of time, place 
and people. All of the country was not won over by 1750, 
but there was no doubt at all, humanly speaking, it would 
be won over in time. There was the Church and the State 
working in harmony, there was the Catholic school and the 
Catholic curriculum. There were the economic institutions 
sufficiently developed to make Mexico the most prosper- 
ous of all the possessions (with a surplus). There were 
the Catholic missions of the frontier, extending the civi- 
lization; there were the Indian towns to take care of their 
special interests; there was the Catholic family solidarity. 
So that we can say Mexico was Catholic. 

Mexico, however, was governed from Spain and was 
constantly receiving Spanish influences. Even before 1750 
the Communist activity was appearing in Spain, only not 
under that name of course. It was the propaganda of the 
Italian, French, and English Free Masons who took the 
slogan of enlightenment, liberation of the human spirit, a 
free State, a free Church, but it planned to turn the State 
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against the Church and to detach the people from the 
Church. The attack was first to get rid of the teaching 
Orders, then the charitable Orders and the charitable foun- 
dations. It was assumed that the State would take over these 
functions and be disinterested, by which was meant free 
from abuses such as might be found in a particular bishop 
or priest, or Religious Order. 

Circumstances were favorable for this. Some bishops 
were won over to approve these encroachments of the State 
through peculiar abuses in the Patronato. The king’s con- 
science was easily stifled because of the caliber of par- 
ticular kings then ruling. The Inquisition was distorted, 
attacked, weakened. New eighteenth century literature pre- 
pared the minds of the people to accept these changes. 

The first blow was the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus in 1767. At one stroke this destroyed practically all 
the secondary and university education in the Spanish col- 
onies and was one of the primary causes of the break with 
Spain. The most disastrous effect after this in South 
America perhaps was the destruction of the missions in 
the Banda Oriental, now Uruguay, and Paraguay. Both of 
these places were so ruined they have hardly yet recovered 
and therefore became fruitful fields for Communist propa- 
ganda in time, particularly Uruguay. So for two genera- 
tions, between 1767 and 1821, this Catholic society lacked 
a strong educational system and there were really no lead- 
ers to take over the independent countries in a truly intel- 
ligent way. 

The second blow was the confiscation of the charitable 
endowments. This called in the mortgages and disrupted 
the economic relationships and the land system, introducing 
poverty and disorder. The confiscations were then extended 
to the properties of the Church, the Indian towns and the 
missions, disrupting all these social and economic relation- 
ships. 

The third blow was the spread of revolutionary ideas 
on equality making it a thing of quantity, man equal to man, 
instead of man equal with because of the same nature, origin 

» and final destiny. This idea of equality prepared the way 
for the new Constitutions for the independent Mexico on a 
basis of French Revolution ideas instead of the old Catholic 
social and political theory. This had the twofold effect of 
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destroying the balanced relation of Church and State and 
of weakening the institution of the State itself. One un- 
fortunate result of all this was to introduce the influence of 
the United States through Masonic lodges which advocated 
a federal form of government on a basis of artificially created 
territorial States. This was so totally un-Mexican and in- 
deed un-Spanish-American generally that it secured the sup- 
port of only the worst elements in the country, the poverty 
stricken, the adventurers, the uneducated and disturbers 
generally who neither understood the problems of govern- 
ment nor cared. It is this element with which the United 
States has so often codperated misled by their vocabulary. 
This situation also produced an opposing group, usually 
called conservative, but also un-Mexican and anti-traditional- 
ist, though some were honest Liberals who really respected 
the Church and wished to leave her alone. This group stood 
for a centralized organization of government but on the 
French plan, not on that of the old Spanish Code of Laws 
for the Indies, which was entirely scrapped. This group 
was more often indifferent than actively anti-Catholic. The 
struggle between these two groups went on continually be- 
tween 1821 and 1857. 

During this period appears a distinct» Jacobin element 
who were under the influence of Jacobin ideas from the 
French Revolution. These worked openly for what is now 
called Socialism and Communism. The conservative group 
divided into the eighteenth century Liberals, out for enlight- 
enment and a free State and a free Church and French 
Socialists on the theories of August Comte and the humani- 
tarians of the nineteenth century. These leaders aimed to 
secularize the State, the schools and the institutions of pri- 
vate property, and marriage, though they did not otherwise 
touch the family and had no intention of destroying private 
property. In the Constitution of 1857 they succeeded in 
obtaining these secular aims. A long argument, however, 
went on as to whether the Constitution should not embody 
laws reforming social and economic abuses and not confine 
itself to political questions. The Jacobins wanted this, but 
the majority of Liberals did not, and fortunately from the 
point of view of educating us in the technique of Com- 
munism, the Constitution of 1857 confined itself to political 
matters so called. This Constitution has a great deal to say 
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about the rights of man. It lists fifty-four, copying them 
from the Spanish Constitution of 1812, but as no guarantees 
were provided the list was an empty form. 

This Constitution planted firmly several ideas in the 
minds of many Mexicans: 

1. Rights of men are absolute, Liberty is absolute. 
Therefore no religious vow may be taken (Article 5). This 
disposed of Religious Orders and the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. 

2. Rights can be determined by society and any govern- 
ment can offer a new list. 

3. The State may intervene in matters of religious wor- 
ship and external discipline (Article 123). This disposes 
of religious freedom. 

These ideas practically eliminated for Mexicans religion, 
the Church and the influence of the Church. But during the 
Administration of Diaz the country was so exhausted, the 
laws were not enforced. The Liberals satisfied turned to 
taking up the fine points of the industrial revolution and 
prepared for a greater economic ruin which encouraged the 
Jacobin-Red elements. The Church had a chance to re- 
cover in a mild way during this breathing space, but with no 
possibility of taking the initiative in the restoration of the 
social order. It concentrated on rebuilding a school system 
for the middle classes but the whole system of the missions 
and the Indian towns had been so destroyed that the clergy 
had almost lost the technique of handling these problems 
and indeed the laws did not permit of their proper manage- 
ment. Nevertheless progress for the Church and the Cath- 
olic culture was not inconsiderable as can be seen from the 
programs of the Catholic Congresses held in 1903. 

This alarmed the Liberal-Jacobin elements. By this time 
also the United States had a dominant economic interest in 
the country and was in a fair way to take it over. The Cath- 
olic program would interfere with this development. Intelli- 
gent Mexicans saw this also and there were preparations for 
a Catholic political party. This was too much for the Reds 
and so they turned to the United States for aid, representing 
to Americans the bases for their common interests, using a 
vocabularly with which Americans were familiar, such as 
separation of Church and State, secular compulsory educa- 
tion, universal suffrage, a humanitarian program for improv- 
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ing health and living conditions, labor reforms, etc. In par- 
ticular there was a great enthusiasm for humanity and this 
attracted the support of various Protestants who were not 
familiar with the actual conditions. At the same time there 
was a revival of the campaign against the character of the 
Catholic clergy for the most part copied from radical news 
sheets of the forties, fifties and sixties. Human nature being 
what it is, this campaign attracted Catholic attention. Many 
Catholics who knew as little about conditions as their fellow 
Protestants fell for it and rather gathered the impression that 
the clergy had interfered very much at some time or other 
in the affairs of State. All this was very vague but it had its 
effect and sympathy was alienated from the Catholics strug- 
gling in Mexico for their rights. Thus the stage was pre- 
pared for the Revolution of 1910 and the Constitution of 
1917 was put over and has been kept in power ever since. 

This Constitution repeats all the features of the Consti- 
tution of 1857 and in addition many of the social and so- 
cialists ideas which had been advocated for the past hundred 
years by the radical groups. But unexpectedly a check ap- 
peared in the resurrection of the Catholic spirit and revolt 
of the educated Mexicans against the Communist program 
for socializing the land and labor. Patriotic Mexicans sud- 
denly saw that a combination of Communism and United 
States penetration would certainly ruin their country once 
and for all. What could be the only basis of support for a 
counter attack? Certainly something which would have to 
be traditional, true, permanent and constructive. The Cath- 
olic program alone had these elements and this began to take 
hold of the people. It is this Catholic revival that has 
turned the Communist element to the present stage of active 
persecution. 

Two important things should be noted here. This Cath- 
olic revival has appeared not only in Mexico. Since the War 
it has been remarkable in Spain, in France, in Italy, in Ger- 
many, attracting some of the best minds and most influential 
leaders of the time. Certainly this could have repercussions 
in Mexico. Also Communist action since the triumph in 
Russia has secured a base from which it can effectively 
operate throughout the rest of the world. It has been able . 
to strengthen its affiliations with Communists in other coun- 
tries and to establish headquarters in important centers. Es- 
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tablished in Russia as a going concern it could now speak 
with more authority and decision, and its propaganda changed 
its key. Addressing, now, people, weary, discouraged from 
the War and its aftermath, it speaks of an organization to 
end chaos, of discipline, of security, of control of wealth and 
privilege, of considering the forgotten poor and downtrod- 
den. The only other organized group in the western world 
which also speaks of ending chaos, discipline, control of 
wealth and privilege is the Catholic group. Hence if the 
Communist is not to lose ground, which he is bound to do 
as the true story of events in Russia filter out to a wider 
circle, he must attack the Catholic, where possible, as in 
Spain, Mexico. 
So in Mexico, the decision was taken to enforce most 
strictly the Constitution of 1917, leading to the events which 
culminated in the years 1926-30. The half truce of 1930 re- 
vealed to the Mexican Communist a change in the sympathy 
of the United States. This was primarily due to the laws 
affecting mineral and oil land and the confiscation of proper- 
ties as well as the labor laws which were fast making it im- 
possible for business men to operate in Mexico. But this 
only determined the more the Communists to put into opera- 
tion their complete socialistic program. This would reduce 
the country to such a state that perhaps the United States 
would be forced to take it over or to withdraw. They do not 
expect the United States to take over the country for they 
count on a sufficiently large public opinion to sympathize 
with their general aims. 
They profess to admire American educational theory, the 
progressive school and the preschool educational movement. 
They codperate with various movements here to further 
friendly relations with Latin America such as the Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin America which runs a 
summer school in Mexico City. Certain American sociolo- 
gists are interested in the anthropoligical approach to soci- 
ology and meet with great support in their study of early 
American Indian life. Publicists like Stuart Chase have 
taken up with enthusiasm the study of the native Indian 
. culture, the handicrafts, finding it refreshing after a study of 

present industrial conditions. This enthusiasm for the na- 
tive culture is fostered by every agency of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment who see in it an opportunity to belittle the Euro- 
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pean elements in Mexican life and can use it as a smoke screen 
to minimize the Catholic contributions. As a general rule, 
people in this country prominent in business and political 
affairs are not well educated in anything else. This explains 
why some have been carried away by the work of such men 
as Diego Rivera. Their unusual choice of subjects has won 
over the Americans who are fascinated by what seems to 
them originality and skill because they have no standards 
by which to evaluate this and no experience to help them, 
They miss in all the Communist art, or attempts at art the 
decadent note which is the deliberate cult of the ugly and the 
false. It is important for us to notice that of all groups in 
the United States sympathetic to the Mexican ideas, the 
most sympathetic are the professional educators, chiefly be- 
cause in this field Americans are least conspicuous for suc- 
cess but very active, very numerous in every community 
and very anxious to succeed with the new. 

The Communists in Mexico have estimated all these 
situations and therefore at the present moment have nar- 
rowed their campaign down to two fundamental points in 
which they hope to receive the maximum American support 
and sympathy. 

First in the field of education. This system has every 
shibboleth and every fad which has been urged by some one 
or other in the United States at some time during the last 
generation, though not always of course put into practice 
so that we have plenty of talk about these theories though 
not so much experience with their actual operation. Not liv- 
ing in Mexico, we miss all this. However there seems to be 
a common interest here. Under all the talk and pretense 
of high ideals and humanitarian endeavor the Communist 
educational program in Mexico is intended to degrade and 
confuse the people so as to leave them really uneducated and 
the real aim of the whole program is planned to destroy the 
traditional view of the family and to remove from the minds 
of the people any religious ideas. This propaganda is very 
direct. 

The second point in their campaign is not to permit any 
Catholic propaganda whatsoever, whether from the Hier- 
archy officially or from the laity. 

But all this is done in such a way that it will not appear 
on the surface to be what it really is. There will be, and 
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there is, the appeal to words and statements but not to facts. 

We are now witnessing the last effort of Communism to 
obtain in Mexico the original objectives I mentioned at the 
beginning of this speech,—to detach man from God and 
to destroy all the corporate social institutions such as the 
family, the Church and the State and private property. 
If the educational program continues, the people will become 
so corrupt that true family life will be impossible; if the 
economic program continues private property will be swal- 
lowed up in monopolies, the State will disappear. In fact 
it has disappeared and in its place is the tyranny of a power- 
ful minority group ruling by force. This is not government 
in any civilized meaning of the word. Man will be perma- 
nently detached from God and the Church will disappear,— 
because all the Mexicans will be dead. 

But this I do not believe will happen, because as I said 
this is the /ast effort of Communism. How soon the reaction 
will have its first effect, I cannot prophesy. I can only point 
out to you and summarize what I said in the beginning. 
Communism never flourishes in a true social order sin- 
cerely managed. It is always destructive, it always works 
along the lines I have indicated—to upset the balance of so- 
ciety by destroying the effective codperation of Church and 
State, secularizing the institutions, then destroying them, es- 
pecially the family, the State and the private property insti- 
tutions, taking private property away from the many, or 
rendering it useless to the many, destroying corporate ac- 
tivity by installing monopolies whether public or private, 
and setting man against man by regimenting him in groups 
or masses. When you see these signs, know that Com- 
munism is at hand and choose under which standard you will 
stand, that of Lucifer, or that of Christ. 
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Poetry and Prayer 
Reprinted from Spirit, January, 1935 
Francis TAtsot, S.J. 


Y the same command, the priest prays daily for a longer 
time than any other normal person and reads more 
poetry each day than any except the most abnormal poetry 
lover. In his daily recital of the Breviary, he pronounces 
audibly and devoutly eight prayer-poems which vary in 
length from three to five to nine stanzas, each of four lines. 
Thus, there is a poem in each of the eight Breviary hours. 
In addition to these strictly metrical verses, he reads aloud 
the inspirational psalm, Venite, exultemus, at the beginning 
of Matins, and the pounding, rhythmic hymn, Te Deum 
laudamus, at the ending. In Lauds, he sings the flaming 
canticle of Zachary, the Benedictus; in Vespers the awed 
canticle of Our Lady in her Magnificat ; and in Compline the 
Nunc dimittis, the canticle of spiritual repletion uttered by 
Simeon. The psalms mark the highest reaches of Hebraic 
poetry; the priest, each day, is obliged to recite at least 
thirty-four of these, and in the course of the week he reads 
the entire one hundred and fifty. Scattered through the 
daily Breviary are pure gems of poetic thought and phrasing 
in the form of antiphons and versicles and responses. In this 
official prayer of the Church for her ministers, the expres- 
sion of prayer is predominantly through the medium of 
poetry. 

Not otherwise is it in the Mass, the sublimest prayer and 
the Divine Sacrifice. Outside of the Gospel, the Epistle, and 
the Canon, there is little that is pure prose. The prayers at 
the foot of the altar are cadenced and rhythmed. The In- 
troit, the Gradual, the Communion are poetic excerpts from 
a Biblical anthology. The Orations are more free-verse 
than they are polyphonic prose. The Gloria, the Credo, the 
Preface, the Pater Noster are so measured and accented that 
they are chanted aloud. 

On certain festivals, the Church seems verily to over- 
flow with emotion and pours forth prayer in the sublimest 
poetry. What priest, standing at the altar on Pentecost, - 
could read unmoved the Veni, Sancte Spiritus, with its 
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; strongly stressed trochees and dactyls and its resounding 
rhymes of radium and cordium through to the ninth and 
tenth, septenarium and gaudium? Or who is not tempted, 
on the feast of Corpus Christi, to raise his voice under the 
influence of the sonorous Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, with its 
marvelously stressed and suppressed syllables and its dactylic 
rhymes in couplets? On Easter Sunday, who does not feel 
the glow and the perturbation, expressed in irregular 
meters and internal rhymes, of the Victime paschali? And 
in the Masses for the dead, who is not touched almost to 
tears with the mournful beat of Dies ire, that intricately 
contrived poem with its caesuras coming like gasps, with its 
alliterations and assonances, with its triple rhymes fading 
into sighs? 

Enough, to show that the Church in its public prayer 
tends to unite itself to God through poetry. On the reverse, 
the poetry of the great religious poets resolves itself into 
prayer. Immediately, I think of the poem through which 
Newman prayed in the blackest days of his life, his “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” It is agonizing poetry; it is sublime prayer. 
The most exalted lines of Francis Thompson’s “The Hound 
of Heaven” are those in which he bursts forth into prayer 
to the Divine Pursuer. John Gray prays passionately in the 
same strain of his poem, “Lord, If Thou Art Not Present,” 
which ends: “Loving Thee, find Thee; love Thee, finding 
Thee.” Joyce Kilmer is a greater poet in his “Prayer of a 
Soldier in France” than in “Trees,” for the cry is from his 
deepest heart: 





Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So, let me render back again, 
This millionth of Thy Gift. Amen. 


Chesterton rises to an exalted strain of poetry in his prayer: 


O God of earth and altar 
Bow down and hear our cry, 


and Mary Queen of Scots grovels before her God in her 
“Prayer Before Execution,” which tears the heart out with 
its 
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Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me! 


(Languishing, anguishing, on bended knee, 
I adore, I implore, that you liberate me! ) 


and Richard Crashaw may well be named the poet laureate 
of prayer in his many invocations: some lyrical, such as “To 
the Name Above Every Name”; some ecstatic, as “The Holy 
Name of Jesus”; some meditative, as “Querit Jesum Suum 
Maria” and “The Recommendation,” and “A Song.” From 
Chaucer and Langland, through Southwell and Constable, 
to Benson and Noyes, the greatest of our English poets have 
dedicated their poetry through prayer. 

The most profound, and therefore the most inspiring, of 
all the poems that are prayers were written by the Angelic 
theologian, Thomas Aquinas. Five of these wrestle with 
the infinity of the mystery of the Blessed Sacrament. One 
of these, the Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, already mentioned as 
the poem of the Mass of Corpus Christi, progresses from 
dogma to epic grandeur to lyrical ecstasy in the concluding 
stanzas of direct invocation: Bone pastor, panis vere, Jesu. 
... Three others have been incorporated in the Breviary for 
the same feast: the most beautiful of them all, the Pange, 
lingua, which concludes with the Benediction hymn, Tantum 
ergo Sacramentum ; the vastest in scope, the Sacris solemniis 
which burst forth in its climax into the Panis angelicus; the 
most tender, the Verbum supernum, with its loving appeal, 
O salutaris hostia, to quiet the soul that loves. The fifth 
is delicate as fresh perfume rising as incense to God in the 
mornings after Communion, Adoro te devote, latens Deitas. 
These poems, together with Fortunatus’s Vexilla Regis, the 
noblest homage to the Cross, and Jacopone da Todi’s Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa with its piercing Eja, Mater, fons amoris, 
seem not human but divinely inspired prayers. 

Poetry and prayer, how they spring upwards from the 
same common source in the soul, how they link themselves 
inseparably in their highest consummation. The poet, when 
he feels himself lifted up and out beyond the natural emo- 
tions into the supernatural, into the contemplation of the 
Divine, pours out his soul in a direct address to God in 
prayer. Thomas Aquinas, for example, wished to express in 
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concise verse the essentials of the dogma of the Eucharist, 
or the history of Its institution; as the mystery enveloped 
him he could not help but hurl his supplications in prayer 
before the throne of God. Dante might wish to plot eternity 
in an epic poem; but when the poet in him surged most 
violently, he had to put aside narration and description, and 
pray. 

It is a similar experience that comes to one who prays 
profoundly. A saint, such as John of the Cross, sets himself 
to pray; but when the fervor of love and union with God 
wells up uncontrollably within him, he must let his words 
flow out from him in poetry. It was so with Francis Xavier, 
whose ecstasy of prayer could have no other expression 
but that of metrical language. As the cognition of the Di- 
vine increases, as the emotion aroused by the vision of God 
grows more inflamed, the saint seeks poetry as his medium. 
He cannot go beyond poetry. For when he’ progresses ever 
closer to the Divinity, his experience becomes ineffable and 
he inarticulate. 

Only the great soul can pray sincerely in poetry, and 
only the great poet can achieve authentic poetry in prayer. 
The prayer-poem must be founded on dogmatic truth. It 
must be a simplification of spiritual mystery, a penetration 
of the penetralia of the soul, an enchantment such as that 
of an angel in the Presence. Poetry is divinest in prayer, 
and prayer is sublimest in poetry. 





